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LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY— IV. 

The purpose of this series of articles is to give the reader some 
idea of the remarkable development of American pottery in its more 
artistic forms since 1893, when, as already stated, the fictile art of 
this country had literally a new birth, and our wares began to take rank 
with the products of the Old World. No account can here be given 
of the improvement of the ordinary china and porcelain of commerce ; 
but as a fitting conclusion to the series, a few words should be said of 
two distinct types of work, 
Dedham pottery and New- 
comb pottery: the one the 
result of an attempt to dis- 
cover the secrets of the 
Oriental potters, and the 
other of an effort to pro- 
duce something strictly in- 
dividual and national. 

Both kinds of work 
were essentially on new 
lines, though it is true imi- 
tation entered largely into 
the first output of the Ded- 
ham pottery. To restore to 
the world a lost art, so far 
as the coloring and finish of 

pottery is concerned, was the special ambition of Hugh C. Robertson, 
who began his work at Chelsea, and later continued it at Dedham, 
Massachusetts. A close student of Oriental wares and methods, he 
devoted years to experiments looking toward duplicating the rich 
effects he had seen in the product of the East. The processes em- 
ployed by ancient peoples were obscure, and Mr. Robertson had 
virtually nothing to guide him in his undertaking. He had simply a 
desired effect to produce, and a determination to succeed in what he 
had essayed to do. His achievement, therefore, while avowedly ema- 
nating from imitation, was nothing less than a new invention. To Mr. 
Robertson, therefore, is due as much credit — -many a connoisseur 
would say more — as to a worker who set out to produce something 
novel and beautiful and succeeded by dint or fortuitous circumstances. 

The first location of the pottery at Chelsea was unfortunate. The 
dampness of the soil interfered sadly with the potter's experiments, 
and the heavy smoke from a near-by factory seriously impaired the 
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beauty of the finished pieces. Mr. Robertson came to the conclusion 
that if he was to realize his ambition he would have to work under 
more favorable conditions, and he decided in 1896 to abandon the 
scene of his first efforts and renew his experiments at Dedham. It is 
from this time that the ware took the distinctive name by which it is 

now known and prized 
by collectors of ceram 
ics. 

At Chelsea the gray 
crackle decorations 
were probably brought 
to as high a state of 
perfection as Mr. 
Robertson could have 
hoped. Designs in 
vases, plates, and so 
forth, of an exceed- 
ingly artistic character, 
were executed by Mr. 
Robertson, Joseph Lin- 
don Smith, Charles E. 
Mills, Miss K. E. De 
Golier, and other artists 
and art students, and 
these pieces were 
finished in the inimita- 
ble way that first cen- 
tered public attention 
on the product. 

When, however, the 
new works at Dedham 
had been finished, Mr. 
Robertson broadened 
the scope of his experi- 
ments and succeeded in 
producing a series of high-fired glazes utterly unlike the results of his 
first successes. While he never abandoned the soft gray effects of his 
early ware, he undertook to approximate the brilliancy and depth of 
the Oriental wares that first commanded his admiration. In carrying 
out his project, he made use of the widest possible range of colors — 
blue, yellow, crimson, green, mahogany, slate, and various other pri- 
mary and intermediate colors — and at the same time he varied the 
peculiar crackle finish by applying his glazes in such a way that they 
ran partly down the sides of the vessels, producing a sort of volcanic 
effect distinctly suggestive of the unique finishes produced by the 
early Chinese and Japanese potters. 
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It was pointed out some time ago in Brush and Pencil that the 
much prized individual touch seen only when the machine is absent, 
the unity of purpose exhibited from inception to finish, where the 
designer is also the workman who carries the idea to its completion, 
is shown more frequently in pottery, perhaps, than in most other 
handicrafts. This thought can, of course, only be suggested in those 
studio-workshops in which commercial bulk of output is not the first 
aim. This was essentially 
true of the Dedham 
pottery. Mr. Robert- 
son was too much of an 
artist, too much of a 
devotee to the special- 
ized form of work to 
which he applied him- 
self, to allow mere com- 
mercialism to enter into 
his consideration and 
impair the quality of 
his product. 

He had set himself 
a specific task to give to 
the world a present-day 
ware similar in effect to 
and comparable in 
quality with that of the 
most skillful Oriental 
workers; and even after 
his pieces had caught 
the public fancy he 
never allowed orders 
for his early ware, which 
had already become 
famous, to interfere with 
his new experimental 

work. The result was, that it was not long before Mr. Robertson 
had solved many of the suspposedly unsolvable problems that con- 
front the practical potter, and was able at will to duplicate many 
of the best effects of the ancient potters. Among these were the 
dragon's-blood finish of the Chinese, and the lava-like effects of 
the early Coreans and Japanese. 

Coupled with his artistic tastes, and proclivities, Mr. Robertson 
had a fine practical business sense, and he sought in every way to 
meet the requirements of the present day. To the average col- 
lector this manifests itself not less in the designs than in the 
character and quality of his decoration. In most Oriental wares, 
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dragons and other grotesque creations, flower forms, and the human 
figure in various poses predominate in the decorative schemes. Mr. 
Robertson, however, having discovered several secrets of coloring 
and firing, sought to modernize his product by incorporating various 
well-known forms, such as conventionalized patterns, fleur-de-lis, 

thistles, different kinds 
of fruit, and various 
forms of bird, animal, 
and insect life. 

Anybody at all 
familiar with ceramics 
would find no difficulty 
in picking out pieces 
that emanated from the 
Dedham pottery; and 
yet withal, the output 
of the establishment in 
no sense gives the im- 
pression of monotony. 
Mr. Robertson's de- 
signers have ever been 
artists in the purest 
sense of the word, and 
have sought to evolve 
shapes and decorative 
schemes in keeping 
with the spirit of their 
leader, and at the same 
time strictly up to date 
in theme. 

Dedham pottery, 
therefore, thus presents 
the curious combina- 
tion of antique finishes 
and the best modern 
ideas of decorative 
art. Mr. Robertson 
has produced ware which but for the present-day conception 
embodied in its decoration might be palmed off for some price- 
less antique. In this he has accomplished what no other modern 
potter, American or foreign, has succeeded in doing, and it is to be 
regretted that of late the output of his establishment has been so 
meager. His crackle finish, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is incomparable in its way, and the dragon's-blood effect of old 
Chinese pottery, so deep and rich in its tone, is to be regarded as one 
of the distinctive triumphs of American fictile art. 
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DECORATIVE PIECES 
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Everything he has turned out discloses the man of cleverness and 
resource, and no matter what may be the motif, or who may have 
worked out its details, Mr. Robertson himself, a genuine worker of 
centuries ago dropped into the New World, is manifest. It is rather 
strange that a man so in love with the antique, and so bent on restor- 
ing to the world the secrets of antiquity, should yet have remained 
so closely in touch with the lovers of the beautiful of to-day. Be 
that as it may, he is distinctly an innovator on old lines, and therein 
lies one of his chief glories as a potter. 

The workers in the Newcomb pottery, on the other hand, are 
innovators on new lines. That institution primarily is the out- 
growth of an effort to develop some art product distinctively of 
the South, and its output is pre-eminently American, even sectional. 

The directors of Newcomb 

College, New Orleans, were 

long desirous of fostering 

aesthetic culture and develop- 
ing artistic handicraft, and they 

were confronted with the rather 

discouraging fact that there 

was no occupation in the South 

that would justify as extensive 

a scheme of art education as 

they desired to establish. They 

undertook, therefore, as the 

beginning of their enterprise, 

to devise some form of in- 
NEwcoMB POTTERY dustry, that those students who newcomb pottery 
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had a taste for art and an aptitude for art work could make the 
means of livelihood after student days were over. 

The pottery was thus established under the direct management 
of the art department of the college. The ware produced does not 
represent the ideal of any one gifted worker, but comes as the result 
of a concerted movement — the combined efforts of many — to meet 
a need in the manufacturing life of the section. 

That movement was well directed. The parental government 
of the college has never asserted itself to the limitation or restric- 
tion of the students. The work has been done under the supervision 
of Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Director of Art Instruction, and Miss 
Mary G. Sheerer, from the Cincinnati Art Academy, his assistant, 
who has personal charge of the instruction. The designers have 
not only been permitted but have been urged to exercise the greatest 
possible liberty in working out their ideas. According as the design 
seemed to require, they have modeled, incised, or painted, as they 
have chosen. The same freedom has been allowed in the choice 
of colors, though on account of the quality of the paste, and the 
conditions of production, the tendency in this regard has been toward 
one distinctive color, a greenish blue of soft and pleasing tone. The 
practice of the establishment has thus been concisely summed up 
by Professor Woodward in a public announcement: 

'* After a brief experimental period, a large number of young women 
have been educated for this work for whom an artistic vocation would 
otherwise have been impracticable. These are now employed in an 
industry which affords them both profit and reputation. From the 
first the enterprise has been controlled by a desire to create a style 
of ware which should challenge attention by its originality and beauty 
of design, and make itself necessary in all collections of American 
pottery by reason of its individuality or unique charm. 

" To this end the rich and beautiful flora of the South has been 
a resource wellnigh exclusive, since few art schools in the Far South 
have given attention to applied design as a study. Each worker 
in the craft is led to feel that the responsibility attaching to a signed 
design is the same as that which exists in the case of a signed pic- 
ture, and that individual reputation may be gained by this as by 
other forms of art expression. The increasing favor which is being 
shown toward the enterprise has confirmed the college in its belief 
in the possibilities of art education practically directed." 

It is not to be supposed that immature students are admitted 
to the privilege of working in the pottery. A pupil is required to 
take the full course of instruction, which usually extends over about 
four years, and must be able to show by practical work that she 
is qualified to originate and execute independently. Having thus 
substantiated her claim to recognition by the directors of the pot- 
tery, she is admitted to the establishment without the payment 
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of further tuition. Every means is taken to make the student's 
connection with the pottery profitable. Her only expense is the 
cost of the biscuit pieces which she uses, and the entire profit result- 
ing from the sales of a designer's work accrues to her. 

Owing to the practice of thus casting every student upon her own 
resources, there is, as might be expected, a lively competition among 




EXAMPLES OF DEDHAM POTTERY 

the workers. The directors of the institution wisely foresaw that 
reputation and profit would act as two of the prime incentives toward 
industry and excellence. That the young women have entered into 
the spirit of the enterprise with avidity is shown by the fact that the 
output of the pottery at times has been insufficient to meet the demands 
of purchasers. 

The product of the establishment is for the most part characterized 
by the same dull, grayish-blue tone, but as a result of the independent 
efforts of the various workers, there is a wide divergence in the deco- 
rative schemes followed. Still in all the work the designs are of the 
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South and of to-day. The workers have been loyal to their locality, 
and have made the happiest use of such forms of decoration as the 
cotton plant, the sugar-cane, and the distinctive floral forms of 
Louisiana. For the most part underglazed decoration, either in slip 
upon wet clay, or upon the biscuit, is used. The students, however, 
frequently rely solely upon form for the beauty of their product, the 
color being supplied in the glaze, which is varied and blended in the 
firing into many charming effects. 

The statement will probably not be challenged that Newcomb pot- 
tery is the most strictly indigenous product of the fictile art in America. 
Other wares have their individuality and their special beauties, but 
very many of them are in a sense a reflex of the art of the Orient or 
of the Old World. About Newcomb pottery there is scarcely a sug- 
gestion or hint of older and better known wares, and while one may 
safely predict for it wide popularity, and hence a successful future, one 
may also accord to it the honor of being one of the most notable 
contributions of the South to the art of America. 

Walter Ellsworth Gray. 

A NEW AMERICAN GIRL IN ART 

The winsome quality of female faces. has been fully appreciated . 
by art dealers and art editors, and has given direction to the efforts 
of a legion of clever draftsmen. We have the Gibson girl, the Christie 
girl, the Wenzel girl, the Peirce girl, and many another so-called 
American girl, whose chic prettiness has invaded magazines and port- 
folios. One of the latest claimants of popular favor in this line of 
work is Otto J. Schneider, whose etchings were made the subject of 
an article in BRUSH and Pencil a number of months ago. Mr. 
Schneider has of late devoted himself largely to crayon drawings in 
red and black, following the lead of Helleu. In saying this, one is 
not to infer that Schneider's work is the product of imitation. The 
Schneider girl is strictly individual, so far as the artist is concerned, 
and is as varied as the models who pose for the pictures. A better 
draftsman than Helleu, and at the same time a man of refined sense 
and a close student of woman's idiosyncrasies, Schneider, in his 
black-and-red crayon drawings, offers more finished and ** taking" 
pictures than does the French artist who served as his inspiration. A 
specimen of this class of work is furnished in the frontispiece of this 
issue of Brush and Pencil. These Schneider girls are not por- 
traits, much less are they studies. They are simply types of female 
grace and beauty, posed for the purpose of picture-making and modi- 
fied and idealized to suit the whim of the artist. The work is novel 
as an American product. Being screened by his methods from the 



